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For “‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Historical Review of the Society of Friends. 


The period of the arising of our Society, about 
the middle of the Seventeenth Century, was one 
of much religious excitement in England. Many 
people had become uneasy with dependence on 
forms and ordinances, and were earnestly seek- 
ing to experience the real virtue and saving 
efficacy of the Gospel of Christ. The ears of the 
people were open to hear, and when George Fox 
and his fellow-laborers showed them the way of 
salvation which they themselves had been taught 
of the Lord, the message was received with glad- 
ness of heart. Many of their hearers were per- 
sons who had long mourned over the dominion 
which they felt sin had over them, but yet knew 
not how to escape from its bondage; and when 
they were told that the same Holy Spirit which 
showed them their sin would enable them to for- 
sake it, if they would but listen to and obey its 
Divine teachings, they rejoiced that the way of 
deliverance was thus pointed out tothem. Great 
was the convincement that followed. Meetings 
of Friends were established in many parts of 
Great Britain ; and it was estimated that in and 
around London alone, the number of members 
soon exceeded 10,000; while the whole member- 
ship of the Society within fifty years of its rise, 
was probably not less than 60,000, and may 
have far exceeded that number. 

The severe persecution to which Friends were 
exposed in those early days, tended to keep them 
in a healthy spiritual condition—and this neces- 
sarily, in time, won the esteem of sensible and 
thoughtful men; for however public opinion 
may be misled for a season, it generally in the 
end, forms a true estimate of the characters of 
those who are brought prominently into view. 
As persecution subsided, the zeal and devotion 
which characterized the early members were 
somewhat relaxed. Having won, in consider- 
able measure, the favor of the world, and grown 
in wealth and influence through the practice of 
those self-denying virtues which true religion 
teaches, it no longer required a man to take his 
life in his hand in order to be a consistent 
Quaker. But the tendency of these altered con- 
ditions was to make it easy for a person to be a 

rofessor among Friends, while not subject in 

eart to the crucifying, regenerating power of 
the Spirit of Christ. Hence we believe there 
Was an ebbing in the flow of vital religion among 
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us in the earlier and middle portions of the 
eighteenth century. 

But in his wonted goodness, the Lord raised 
up in different parts of the Church about that 
time, many noble instruments who labored ear- 
nestly and extensively for a revival of primitive 
zeal and faithfulness, and whose labors were 
widely useful. Such were John Churchman, 
John Griffith, Samuel Bownas, John and Samuel 
Fothergill, and many more, whose journals con- 
tain much information as to the state of society 
in their day, as well as much deep instruction 
in religious things. As the century drew towards 
its close, many were raised up with Gospel au- 
thority, and sent to and fro to preach its glad 
tidings. At one time no less than seven minis- 
ters from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting alone 
were so engaged beyond the ocean. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
the Society of Friends began to be more con- 
spicuously known as advocates of the rights of 
man, and promoters of those reforms in which 
the happiness of mankind is so much involved. 
In examining the records of its history, it is in- 
teresting to notice how one concern after another 
came prominently before it, in addition to the 
never-ceasing exercise which belongs to every 
religious body for the preservation of its mem- 
bers in the life of religion, and for the spread of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom in the earth. If we 
take, for instance, the Yearly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia, at that period much the largest and 
most influential body of Friends on this conti- 
nent, we find that up to about 1755, the civil 
government of the then province of Pennsyl- 
vania was largely in the hands of members of 
our Society. The troubles growing out of the war 
between France and England, in which some of 
the American Indians were induced to take part, 
by the agents of the contending parties, brought 
so heavy a pressure in favor of military mea- 
sures to bear on the colonies, that Friends gener- 
ally withdrew from the management of public 
affairs. Our Meeting for Sufferings was estab- 
lished at that time, originally to watch over the 
interests of our Society and its members, especi- 
ally those dwelling in remote districts and ex- 
posed to hostile movements, during the intervals 
of the Yearly Meeting. It was found so con- 
venient and useful a committee, that it has been 
continued to this time, and additional duties 
have been assigned to it by the Yearly Meeting. 

For several years after its appointment much 
of the time of the Meeting for Sufferings and of 
the active members of the Society was occupied 
in the relief of those driven from their homes by 
warlike movements, in contending against mi- 
litia laws which violated the rights of those who 
were conscientiously opposed to war, and in en- 
deavoring to bring about a peaceable settlement 
on a just basis of the disputes with the Indians, 
so as to put a stop to the murderous work on the 
frontiers. This course naturally exposed them 
to much unjust censure and ridicule from those 
of a different spirit, especially in places which 
had been subjected to hostile incursions, where 
an unchristian and murderous spirit was easily 
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excited, as it still is in such localities at the 
present day. As an illustration of the feeling 
towards Frtends at that time, Watson, in his 


Annals of Philadelphia, quotes the following 
lines :-— 


“Tn many things, change but the name, 
Quakers and Indians are the same. 
I don’t say all, for there are such, 
That honest are—e’en of the Dutch; 
But those who the Indians’ cause maintain 
Would take the part of bloody Cain, 
And sell their very souls for gain.” 


A mob of Irish Presbyterians in Lancaster Co., 
about the beginning of the year 1764, gave sad 
evidence of the prevalence of this spirit by 
murdering in cold blood the feeble remnant of a 
band of inoffensive Indians who had lived all 
their lifetime as peaceable neighbors of the white 
settlers—and with whom they had grown up in 
friendly relations. Yet these bloody-minded 
fanatics killed every man, woman and child of 
the race they could find, under the crazy notion 
that it was a religious duty to extirpate, as Proud 
says, “the heathen from the earth, as Joshua did 
of old, that these saints! might possess the land 
alone.” 

Notwithstanding the many discouragements, 
Friends, {aided by divers other well-disposed 
persons, persisted in their efforts to redress the 
grievances of which the Indians complained, 
and by liberal presents out of their own pockets 
to those who had been wronged, and by patient, 
prudent, persevering labor, did much to open 
the way for the restoration of peace. 

After these Indian troubles had passed away, 
the disputes between the Colonies and the British 
Government, respecting the right of taxation; 
and the war which grew out of them ; furnished 
ample occasions for concern and labor to those 
who felt bound to watch over the flock for their 
preservation. The members of our Society were 
alive, as well as others, to the importance of the 
political questions involved ; and they were liable 
to be carried away with the current of popular 
excitement. To guard against this the Meeting 
for Sufferings, in 1769, issued an epistle of cau- 
tion and advice “To our Friends and brethren 
in these and the adjacent provinces,” containing 
an earnest exhortation “to guard against pro- 
moting or joining in any measures proposed for 
the support of our civil liberties, which, on ma- 
ture consideration may appear not to be dictated 
by the wisdom from above which is pure, peace- 
able and gentle.” From this time onward, for 
a number of years, there was a frequently recur- 
ring necessity for the extension of care to pre- 
vent the more impulsive members from violating 
their allegiance to the government under which 
they were placed, by taking part in revolution- 
ary measures; and to preserve them from be- 
coming infected with a military spirit. 

In the Sixth Mo. 16th, 1774, the following 
minute was adopted, and was subsequently sent 
down to the Quarterly and subordinate meet- 
ings: “ A considerable time was spent in this 
meeting in a weighty consideration of the fluctu- 
ating states of peoples’ minds under the situation 
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of public affairs, and it appeared to be the sense 
of this meeting, that it would be safest and most 
consistent for us, as a religious Society, to keep 
as much as possible from mixing with the peo- 
ple in their human policy and contrivance, and 
to forbear meeting in their public consultations, 
as snares and dangers may arise from meetings 
of that kind.” 

In the First Month, 1775, 3000 copies were 
directed to be printed of a “Testimony” pre- 

ared by a committee consisting of Anthony 
sane David Evans, John Morris and James 
Pemberton. This “Testimony” recognizes the 
duty of demeaning themselves as peaceable sub- 
jects of the king; declares their entire disappro- 
bation of many of the late political writings and 
addresses as contrary to the nature and precepts 
of the Gospel, and destructive of the peace and 
harmony of civil society; and laments that in 
endeavoring to ascertain and establish the just 
rights of the people “ modes of proceeding have 
been pursued which have involved the colonies 
in confusion, and appear likely to produce vio- 
lence and bloodshed.” 


(To be continued.) 


Along the Route of the Nicaragua Canal. 


The great basin of the Nicaragua, which is 
about three hundred and fifty miles long and 
about one hundred miles wide, is what first at- 
tracted the eyes of the engineering world toward 
the section as probably the best point for an 
inter-oceanic canal. The basin drains Nicara- 
gua from every direction, and has but one out- 
let to the Atlantic—the River San Juan, whose 
waters will be utilized by the canal company. 
After some days delay at Moabita, at the north- 
ern end of Lake Managua, I secured the services 
of two bright Indians to accompany me as sailors 
through the lakes and down the San Juan to 
Greytown, on the Atlantic. I managed to hire 
a large, safe canoe, and, with the aid of a native 
tailor and carpenter, to rig her as a cat boat. 

I had not intended to touch at any point to 
buy the solids for food until reaching Greytown, 
and the bow was pretty well steadied by the 
canned stuffs laid in at Moabita. The unavoid- 
able delays of preparing early breakfast on 
shore induced me to put asmall petroleum stove 
amidship, so that at the dawn of day we were 
often scudding along while our coffee was cook- 
ing. The trade winds come from the northeast 
and sweep the lake and continent until they 
meet the conflicting currents of the Pacific and 
use themselves up on the coast in revolving 
breezes, which a landsman would say “blew 
from every quarter.” Making use of these trades, 
we had not to make a tack until we reached Fort 
San Carlos, at the head of San Juan. 

The voleano of Momotumbo is of black lava, 
and is warm to the feet when one has left the 
thin soil at the base. A thin line of smoke still 
escapes from the summit, and the base is sur- 
rounded with hot sulphurous springs. The In- 
dians regard this volcano with superstitious awe, 
and claim that no human foot has ever pressed 
the summit. However true that may be, I pre- 
vailed upon one of my Indians to go with me to 


the sulphur springs, and to the edge of the bare 
and blistered lava flow; but no money could 


induce him to go further. The few sulphurous 
springs we visited’ were larger in volume than 
that of Saratoga, and uncomfortably hot to the 
touch and very strongly impregnated with sul- 

hur. Where they trickled down over the rocks 
into the lake the deposit of sulphur was in some 
places from twelve to fourteen inches thick. 
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Passing further into the timber at the base, 
crowds of paroquets rose, frightened at our ap- 
proach, and it was no doubt the first appearance 
of a human being in their solitude. Thousands 
of small rabbits seampered here and there when 
disturbed by our footsteps. Many gorgeously- 
plumaged birds were darting about in a fright- 
ened way, and we were ourselves sometimes 
startled by the sudden rustling of leaves in the 
heavy foliage. 

In our two hours’ walk through the jungle 
we passed many varieties of the beautiful native 
orchids, and with American instinct I sighed as 
I appreciated the impossibility of placing them 
in the New York market. In the soil between 
the lava streams innumerable wild flowers were 
growing, and, as we proceeded farther up, they 
gradually disappeared till not a green sprig was 
seen and the heat of the voleano could be felt 
through the soles of my shoes. My guide, wear- 
ing only sandals, was taking more rapid steps, 
and I soon found he was very willing to return. 
We had ascended far enough to obtain a view 
of the whole of the lake, down to the river Tipi- 
tapa, which connects it with Lake Nicaragua. 
With my glass our little boat could be distinctly 
seen, and, as I could discern the Indian we had 
left behind busily engaged in her bow, where 
the provisions were stowed’away, I gave up the 
beauty of the scenery to hurry back to the boat. 

Toward evening the breeze freshened and our 
canoe fairly cut through the water. Due to the 
heavy breeze—and it is always fresher at night— 
the surface of the lake ahead of us seemed to be 
piled up higher than behind; and, in fact, it 
was. The early explorers in the southern end 
of these lakes noted the fact that at night the 
water rose up on the shore further than during 
the day, and not knowing that the trade winds 
were stronger at night, they imagined that the 
ocean tides affected the lakes through subter- 
ranean connections, and so asserted in their let- 
ters; but this phenomenon is undoubtedly due 
to the intermittent “trades.” We camped for 
the night on the shore, just south of a small 
river which comes down from the mountains of 
Segovia and Matagalpa, which are rich in min- 
erals, and where the early Spanish explorers 
found the aborigines washing gold. Segovia 
and Matagalpa, both large provinces of Nica- 
ragua, are wilder to-day than when the Span- 
iardscame. Their greed drove the Indian tribes 
out of the country, the location of many of the 
“washings” was lost, and characteristically the 
Spaniards “ killed the goose that laid the golden 
egg,” and after years of unprofitable “ prospect- 
ing” for the lost mines they, too, abandoned the 
section. 

During the day we passed the island of Momo- 
tombita, which is almost a perfect cone. It is 
undoubtedly of volcanic origin, as its lava shores 
testify, but it is now covered with dense forests. 
The cone is about one thousand feet above the 
lake, and was originally a place of worship of 
the Toltecs. Thereare many caves, natural and 
artificial, in which were kept the images of their 
gods, and but thirty years ago many of these 
images were there. In the days of the conquest 
the Spanish priests destroyed many of these in- 
teresting relics, and from then until now these 
gods have, one by one, found their way to the 
different museums of the world. 

Toward evening on the second day we arrived 
at the connection between Lakes Managua and 
Nicaragua, where I met the surveying party 
who have lately obtained a concession to canal 
it and to establish a navigation and transporta- 
tion company on the lakes. I fancy they re- 


garded me with suspicion asa rival to their enter. 
prise, for it is very difficult to persuade any one 
who has lived in Central America that you have 
come solely for pleasure, and these gentlemen 
were very chary in speaking of their plans and 
intentions, and I have no doubt that they felt a 
relief next morning when our queer-looking little 
party pulled down stream to the great lake, 
though any fool could have discovered their 
business at a glance, from the number of survey. 
ing instruments that lay scattered about. The 
Tipitapa has an average depth of five feet, and 
is about fifty yards wide, with only a few danger. 
ous rocks that could be easily removed. By 
noon we had reached Lake Nicaragua, and with 
a spanking breeze to push us along and to re- 
lieve us from the intense heat, we arrived at a 
point on the western shore, nearly opposite the 
island of Ometepe, at eight o’clock Pp. m. 

I wanted to run across the lake, for it was a 
beautiful moonlight night, but you can do noth- 
ing with sleepy Indians, so we prepared to camp 
on shore. I noticed swarms of gnats and mos- 
quitoes, and, after two hours’ vain effort to sleep, 
during which I had smeared my face and hands 
with petroleum, I got my two companions into 
the boat, allowed them to sleep in the bottom 
while I took the helm, and with the wind abeam, 
put her for the island, upon which the two vol- 
canoes stood out against the moonlit sky beyond, 
It was a very pretty sight, the wind was fresh 
enough to brush up white caps, and our true 
little bark fairly sped along, now and then giv- 
ing graceful plunges, only to rise and recover 
herself on the next wave, and seemingly shake 
the spray off her wet nose. It was midnight 
when we left the shore, and at five o’clock A. M, 
before any of the inhabitants of the island were 
stirring, our keel scraped gently on the shore of 
a well sheltered cove. My men slept so sound- 
ly that our coffee was ready before they awoke. 
The pleasure, novelty and excitement of the 
beautiful night sail made me feel no want of 
sleep, and, after a heavier breakfast than usual, 
and securing our boat, we all three started out 
to see the island. My men, I discovered, were 
all natives of the island, and had many relatives 
and friends to see. 

The islanders live in the most primitive way. 
Their small herds of sheep and fields of corn and 
uncultivated tropical fruits furnish them with 
food. These Indians are said to be purer Aztecs 
than any other to be found in Central America; 
and, while universally kind and obliging to for- 
eigners, they do not allow them to settle and 
live among them. The climate is hot, and the 
thatched hut is the only habitation on the island. 
The children run around naked up to eight or 
ten years of age, when the girls wear a skirt with- 
out a waist and the boys get their first pantaloons. 
In complexion these natives are darker than the 
native tribes of Arizona. As arule they are tall 
and beautifully proportioned, resembling the Mo- 
jave Indians one sees between Fort Yuma and 
Fort Mojave, along the Colorado River. 

There are many cool and delicious springs on 
the island, and the inhabitants do not depend on 
the warmer waters of the lake. The supreme 
Government exercises but little control over this 
small cluster of families, and contents itself with 
the appointment of “Alcaldes,” a sort of Indian 
Justice of the Peace, selected from amongst them- 
selves. The office is but a sinecure, for the 
streets and lanes of the villages are quieter than 
those of Brooklyn appear to the average New 
Yorker. Very seldom can one hear Spanish 
among these people, and while it is not apparent 
in their bearing, I presume they feel a pride in 
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preserving their native tongue, which is very 
euphonious and sweet in tone. 

I would willingly have remained longer among 
these quiet, peaceful people, where, during my 
two days’ stay I saw not one drunk, and where 
every face seemed to say “ welcome,” instead of 
expressing the usual suspicion; but wishing to 
reach Fort San Carlos in one day’s sail, we left 
at four A. M., but not too early for my men’s 
friends to load our boat with fruit. In the cen- 
tre of the lake thedepth runs from forty to fifty 
fathoms, but along the shore it is shoal, and there 
are few places where vessels of any draught can 
approach close in. Near the San Juan it shal- 
lows down to from five toseven feet in depth for 
some miles from the shore, though the central 
flow of water, which takes the river’s channel, 
has formed a channel in the lake, so that the 
canal company will have little or no dredging to 
do at that point. The San Juan is about one 
hundred and twenty miles long, and, though a 
very fine stream, its capacities have many times 
been exaggerated. As it is now, vessels of five 
feet draught can run its whole length, but to 
make it navigable for greater depth would cost 
much money. 

We passed the night on a high bank below 
the fort, building fires to windward of us to 
smoke away the clouds of mosquitoes, who left 
us in peace—not that they “loved us less,” but 
that they disliked the smoke more. Early next 
morning, with our sail furled and with but little 
else to do than steer our canoe, we drifted be- 
tween dense walls of verdure, so thick in many 
places as to resemble banks of moss. The shores 
are lined with palms of every variety, tall canes, 
whose leaves furnish material for the basket- 
makers, and nearly every class of tropical timber. 
In the open spots the morning songs of the birds 
welcomed us as we approached, only to be fright- 
ened away as we came in sight. Some large 
trees were so covered with parasitical growth 
that the bark of the tree from the ground to the 
summit was completely hidden. Many of the 
larger plants thus living on trees dropped their 
tendrils down to the ground as if for food or 
water, and these tendrils in many cases were 
from 60 to 100 feet long and an inch in diameter. 

We passed the Toro Rapids without any diffi- 
culty, but before camping I had determined to 
run the Castillo Rapids, which are much shorter, 
and where the water rushes over an abrupt drop 
and falls about nine feet in seven or eight yards’ 
distance. Some distance above we engaged the 
services of a native who called himself a pilot 
to take us over, and, shifting a few heavy weights 
aft, we gave the helm to our pilot. As we drew 
near the water seemed to have a convex surface 
as it rose up to the ledge of rock and disappeared 
below. I had stripped down to shirt and drawers 
in case of accident. Wedrew nearer and nearer, 
and the current seemed slower. Below where 
the water broke over the rocks was but a foamy 
mass, but in the channel there was not a ripple, 
indicating a good depth of water. As we rose 
to the edge our bow and half our length were 
out of water only for an instant, when we shot 
down the smooth decline so suddenly and rapidly 
that one could scarcely breathe, and with no 
other accident than the overturning of our stove. 

The hardest part of the journey was about 
twenty-two miles of rowing through the delta of 
the San Juan. This delta is very low ground, 
and does not differ much in appearance from the 
Jersey Flats between Jersey City and Newark. 
In some places and on higher ground we started 
up thousands of waterfowl. I saw some beautiful 
pure white cranes, which stood fully four feet 
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high, and myriads of that bird so detested by 
duck hunters, the shelldrake. 

The sea cow is said to live in this region. I 
saw none alive, but in Greytown I was shown a 
cane which was made by merely twisting a strip 
of the tough hide of the animal into the desired 
shape. At nearly every turn of the stream we 
saw alligators, many running to 20 feet in length, 
which simply raised their heads with an inquir- 
ing look as we passed. It was 5 p. M. when we 
arrived at Greytown and put up at what is called 
the hotel, and after the first meal I did not re- 
gret that the steamer for the south would sail the 
next day.—Letter from Greytown to the N. Y. 
Times. 
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Settlement of Meetings in New Jersey. 
(Continued from page 228.) 
STONY BROOK. 

1710.—This was a meeting indulged by Ches- 
terfield Monthly Meeting, to be held once in 
three months, and it was afterwards at the house 
of Joseph Worth and others. 

In 1724, a committee for the purpose, reported 
that “a (meeting) house may be built of stone, 
34 by 30 feet.” 

In 1726, the meeting-house was built on ground 
given by Benjamin Clark for the use of Friends, 
and the Meeting was established there the same 
year. 

" The Preparative Meeting was laid down in 
1878, and the members joined to Trenton Meet- 
ing. 


“TRENT TOWN.” 


1734.— We find the following minute of Ches- 
terfield Monthly Meeting: “Our Friend Isaac 
Hanam, with other Friends, requested liberty to 
keep a meeting for worship at Trent Town on 
First-days,” which was granted. 

In 1740, the meeting-house at Trenton was 
built, and a meeting for worship settled there. 
The week-day meetings were established in 1756, 
and the Preparative Meeting opened in 1786, 
but was closed for some time, and re-opened in 
1797, and again laid down in 1836, and re- 
established in 1848. 


BORDENTOWN. 


The Meeting at “ Bordens Town” was settled 
in 1740, and a meeting-house built the same year 
on ground given by Joseph Borden. 

The week-day meetings were established in 
1759, and the Preparative Meeting set up in 
1804. 

AMWELL. 


In 1727, a meeting was allowed to be kept 
every First-day, at the house of John Stephen- 
son, at Amwell, which appears to have been dis- 
continued in 1786. 

About this time (1727) there was also a meet- 
ing held at Allentown, under the direction of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. The Preparative 
was opened in 1797, and called “ Robins’ Meet- 
ing.” In 1804, it appears in the Minutes of the 
Monthly Meeting as “East Branch.” It was laid 
down in 1833, and the members joined to Cross- 
wicks Meeting. 

UPPER FREEHOLD. 

1739. — From the minutes of Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting we learn that “Isaac Foreman, 
Joseph Arney and others, requested liberty of 
this Meeting to keep a meeting every First-day at 
Joseph Arney’s house, and this meeting gave 
consent that they have liberty to keep a meeting 
for one year.” 

1740.—* This Meeting gives liberty to the in- 
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habitants near Thomas Woodward’s to make 
application to the Quarterly Meeting for a meet- 
ing-house, according to their request.” 

The Meeting at “ Woodward's,” held at Joseph 
Arney’s house was settled in 1742, and the meet- 
ing-house built the same year on ground given 
by Joseph Arney. 

BETHLEHEM. 

In 1746, the meeting-house at Bethlehem was 
built, but a meeting for worship was settled there 
some years before, and the Monthly Meeting was 
first held in 1744. The meeting-house being 
accidentally burhed ; it was rebuilt in 1752. 

GREAT MEADOWS. 

The meeting-house at the Great Meadows was 
built in 1751; but their meetings for worship 
were held at each others houses from the time of 
Friends first settling there, about 17,40. 

A meeting for worship was held at Amboy 
from 1680 to 1689, during which time a Monthly 
Meeting was established there. 

A meeting was held at Woodbridge, and alter- 
nated with that at Amboy, every third First- 
day, until 1704, when, by direction of the Gen- 
eral Meeting at Shrewsbury, it was ordered to 
be held at Woodbridge, where the meeting-house 
was built in 1709. 

A Meeting was early settled at Manasquan ; 
Friends met at each others’ houses until 1730, 
when their meeting-house was built: it was of 
frame with shingled sides, and stood until about 
1885. 


A meeting-house was built at Freehold about 
the year 1683; but the meeting being chiefly 
established through the influence of George 
Keith, who then resided there, by the same in- 
fluence it ceased upon his defection from Friends. 


UPPER FREEHOLD. 


“In 1739-40, a small number of Friends 
being seated together in Upper Freehold, built 
a meeting-house nigh Moses Robins, where a 
meeting was sometimes held.” 


PLAINFIELD. 


“ A meeting was held at the house of Nathaniel 
Fitz Randolph, in Woodbridge, Ninth Month 
16th, 1704, and continued to be held there until 
1713, when reference is made to a meeting- 
house.” 

In 1721, John Laing of Plainfield, on behalf 
of himself and the Friends settled near him, re- 
quested leave of the Monthly Meeting of Wood- 
bridge to hold a meeting for worship among 
themselves at his house, which was granted them 
for three months. 

In 1725 they had liberty to hold a meeting 
weekly, which was thence continued till 1731, 
when they built their meeting-house on land 
given by the said John Laing. “Said house 
not to exceed 24 foot square and 14 foot between 
joynts.” Which was occupied until 1788, when 
the house was replaced by another, which is still 
standing. 

About 1750, the Monthly Meeting was trans- 
ferred from Woodbridge, and held alternately 
at Rahway and Plainfield. 

Meetings were held at Rahway, at the house 
of William Robertson, in 1707, and in 1742 at 
the request of Friends of Rahway, leave was 
given by the said Monthly Meeting (Wood- 
bridge) to hold a meeting for worship on the 
first days of the week, at the house of Joseph 
Shotwell, for three months in the year, which 
was continued till 1745, when it was ordered 
that a meeting should be held on First and 
Fourth-days for the winter season. 
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LITTLE EGG HARBOR. 

Egg Harbor Meeting was first settled in 1704, 
at Tuckerton. In 1708, Edward Andrews con- 
veyed to Friends two acres of land, on which a 
meeting-house was built, and completed the fol- 
lowing year (1709), and stood for over 150 
years; it was hip roofed, with shingled sides, 
there were four windows about four feet square 
with nine panes of glass 7 by 9 inches. The 
original windows were imported from England, 
the panes were small, and diamond shaped, and 
the sash was of lead ; during the Wpyolutionary 
war the windows were concealed 4 nt their 
appropriation by the army, and d being 
run into musket balls. This venerable structure 
was taken down in 1863, and replaced by a more 
modern building. It was believed to have been 
the first-meeting-house along the Jersey coast, 
and was known far and near as “the Egg Har- 
bor Meeting-house.” 

In 1714, the Preparative Meeting was opened, 
and in 1715, the Monthly Meeting was estab- 
lished. 

The Yearly Meeting was first held there in 
1729, and continued for some years. John 
Churchman, in his journal, speaks of attending 
it in 1772, where he says there was a large con- 
course of people. 

A Meeting was settled at Barnegat in 1767, 
and a meeting-house built the same year. 

At an early date Friends built a meeting- 
house in Bass River Neck. 

Burlington Quarterly Meeting was established 
Ninth Month 29th, 1681-2. The first meeting 
was held at the house of William Biddle at 
“Mount Hope” on the Delaware River, opposite 
Biddle’s Island, and near what is now Kinkora. 
It continued to be held there until 1712, when 
it was removed to Burlington, and after a few 
years held alternately at Burlington and Chester- 
field (now Crosswicks). In time it was settled 
permanently at Burlington. 

In 1681-2, Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting, 
which had previously belonged to Long Island, 
was annexed to Burlington Quarter. 

(To be continued.) 


Meaning of Sincerity—In the palmy days of 
Roman prosperity, when her merchants lived in 
their marble palaces on the banks of the Tiber, 
there was a sort of emulation in the grandeur 
and artistic adornment of their dwellings. Good 
sculptors were eagerly sought after and em- 
ployed. But tricks were sometimes practised 
then as now; thus, if the sculptor came upon a 
flaw in the marble, or chipped a piece out by 
accident, he had a carefully prepared wax with 
which he filled in the chink, and so carefully 
fixed it as to be imperceptible. In process of 
time, however, heat or damp would affect the 
wax, and reveal its presence there. The conse- 
quence was, that when new contracts were made 
for commissioned works of art, a clause was 
added to the effect that they were to be sine cera, 
or without cement.—J. Tesseyman. 

suhstdpeeatnallillintietipaineen 

OnE cannot speak lightly of wrong without 
indirectly harming the cause of right. One 
cannot be really and wholly right without being 
seriously, earnestly, and actively right. The 
moment you are willing to trifle either with the 
right or with the wrong, that moment you are 
wrong. 

sniennsnelljltiininnessine 

So long as we fancy ourselves the mere 
creatures of a day, at liberty to please ourselves, 
and do what we will with our own, we must 
necessarily be triflers. 
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SELECTED. 
A VERY QUEER MAN. 


“The queerest man we ever knew,” 
His neighbors said to me, 
“ Though if one give the man his due, 
A right good heart has he; 
But then he’s known both far and near, 
And everybody thinks him queer. 


“ We've often known that man to go 
When others were in bed— 
He never wants the folks to know— 
And fill old Perkins’ shed 
With wood enough to last him through 
The winter, and with good wood too. 


“They say he has a favorite trick 
He plays upon the poor— 
He goes to those who’re old and sick 
And talks their troubles o’er. 
Of course, sir, when he goes away 
He knows their needs as well as they; 


“Then he will go to town and buy 
Whatever’s needed most, 
And creep up to the door as sly 
And still as any ghost, 
And knock, but when the door swings wide 
No visitor is seen outside; 


“ But on the doorstep there will be 
The very things they need ; 
And though no face or form they see, 
They know the gen’rous deed 
Was done by Jones—queer Jones,” they say ; 
“God bless the man and his queer way ! 


“No one from him would ever hear 
Of these good deeds of his; 
That’s one thing why we think him queer. 
Queer? Why, of course he is.” 
’Twere well, thought I, if we had more 
Queer men to play tricks on the poor. 
—Our Youth. 
<r o—___—_. 
SELECTED. 


REDEEM THE TIME. 


I sometimes feel the thread of life is slender, 
And soon with me the labor will be wrought ; 
Then grows my heart to other hearts more tender. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


A shepherd’s tent of reeds and flowers decaying, 
That night winds soon will crumble into naught: 
So seems my life, for some rude blast delaying. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


Up, up, my soul, the long spent time redeeming; 
Sow thou the seeds of better deeds and thought: 
Light other lamps, while yet thy light is beaming, 
The time, 
The time is short. 


Think of the good thou might’st have done, when 
brightly 
The suns to thee life’s choicest seasons brought ; 
Hours lost to God in pleasures passing lightly. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


Think of the drooping eyes that might have lifted, 
To see the good that Heaven to thee hath taught ; 


The unhelped wrecks that past life’s bark have drifted. 


The time, 
The time is short. 


Think of the feet that fall by misdirection, 
Of noblest souls to loss and ruin brought, 
Because their lives are barren of affection. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


The time is short. Then be thy heart a brother’s 
To every heart that needs thy help in ought, 
Soon thou may’st need the sympathy of others. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


If thou hast friends, give them thy best endeavor, 
Thy warmest impulse, and thy purest thought, 
Keeping in mind, in words and action ever, 
The time, 
The time is short. 
—From Philadelphia Methodist, 


Lines suggested on remembering the last words of 
Thomas Scattergood, 


“OH! WHO WILL STAND!” 


Oh! who will stand! the good man said, 
And soon was numbered with the dead, 
The happy and the just. 
And didst thou see the present day, 
When standard-bearers faint away, 
And Friends forsake their trust ? 


Didst thou behold the hail-stones fall, 
And buildings fair both great and small, 
Come prostrate to the ground? 

No wonder, then, thou didst exclaim, 
And with a warning voice proclaim— 
Oh! who will stand ? 


Did thy prophetic vision view 
The mournful solitary few, 

That stand on ancient ground ? 
And didst thou tremble for that few, 
Lest they should lose their standing too 

Midst dangers that surround ? 


And when thou drank that bitter cup, 
Wast thou to seal that vision up, 
And quickly pass away ? 
And leave those words so full and few, 
To be unfolded to our view, 
In this eventful day ? 
Yes! who will stand this sifting day, 
When standard-bearers faint away, 
But those whose buildings stand, 
Like thine, upon that corner-stone 
Which never can be overthrown— 
The rock and not the sand ? 


Then, Holy Father, lend an ear, 

In condescending goodness, hear 
The fervent prayer we make; 

’Tis not to ask for length of days, 

For worldly honor, wealth or praise ; 
But, for thy mercy’s sake, 


Spare not thy hand ’til thou behold 
Our spirits purified, like gold 

Tried in the fire; 
’Till every action, thought, and word, 
Be holiness unto the Lord, 

Whate’er it may require. 


Then may we hope to stand the day, 
When standard-bearers faint away, 
And Friends forsake their trust ; 
And find at last a resting place, 
Through mercy and redeeming grace, 
With spirits of the just. 
—Ann Branson. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


The Glory of God, and the Glory of Man, 
a Little Contrasted. 


The royal Psalmist, in taking a nocturnal 
view of the heavenly bodies, and the glory and 
splendor of them, breaks forth in the following 
sublime language to God: “When I consider 
the heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained ; what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him; and the son 
of man that thou visitest him? For thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honor. Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the works of 
thy hands,” &c. But where are we now, in our 
fallen condition! Are we still only a little lower 
than the angels? And are we still crowned with 
glory and honor? And have we still dominion 
over the works of God’s hands? Are all worldly 
things put under our feet; or are they not up- 
permost with many of us? 

If the great change from nature to grace has 
not been wrought in us, we are not created anew 
in Christ Jesus. We are not changed from the 
glory of man to the glory of the Lord. We can- 
not, like David, praise the Lord with our whole 
hearts, and show forth his wonderous works to 
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country. May I, with them, be favored from 
time to time, with renewed strength, to keep our 
way through tribulations, which may and will 
attend all such as follow Christ in the regener- 
ation; yet, let us not be discouraged at them, 
but remember that these light afflictions, which 
are but for a moment (in comparison of eter- 
nity) will, if we persevere to the end, work for us 
a far moreexceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
And now having got safe home to my dear 
mother, brothers and sisters, after a long separa- 
tion, for which favor, with many other favors 
and blessings conferred upon me, I desire to bow 
in humble thankfulness to the Great Author of 
all our mercies.” 
Mary Coates, Junior. 


Here follow some expressions of Mary Coates, 
Jr., on her death-bed, about ten days before she 
died, taken down by one of her sisters. 

On the 16th of First Month 1769, my dear sis- 
ter being somewhat released from the acute 
pain which she had patiently endured for many 
weeks, with very little intermission, was con- 
cerned in a sweet, composed frame of mind to 
drop the following expressions, or as nearly so, 
as can be recollected by sister Langdale and 
myself, then attending upon her, viz: 

“T esteem it a great favor that I am a little 
released from pain, although I do not appre- 
hend from that I shall continue much longer. 
I am sensible, from what Daniel expressed 
(meaning Daniel Stanton, who visited her a few 
days before) that my sun is almost set; while 
he was speaking, 1 remembered my dream, 
when I thought I was going down from the top 
of a high hill about the close of the day, I saw 
the shades of the evening gradually advancing 
upon me, till I came to the foot of the hill, when 
I found myself in a grave yard, and so I believe 
it will be; but through mercy, death does not 
appear to me with terror. I have nothing to 
plead but infirmities, nothing to rely upon but 
Divine Mercy,and do not boast; yet have a 
humble trust, that when I go hence, I shall be 
received into the arms of my Saviour, and I 
hope ere long we shall meet again. 

“T should have been glad if you (her other 
sister and brothers) had all been here, as I may 
not have the like opportunity again, but tell 
them what I say, and of my good desires for 
them all. The longest life is very short in this 
world, and it is full of snares and temptations, 
but, my dear sisters, choose you the better part, 
that part which Mary chose, which could not 
be taken from her: if you choose that part and 
keep to it (for a good beginning only will not 
do) then I have no doubt but you will do well 

as to the things of this life, and I hope ere long 
we shall meet again in the Mansions of the 
Blessed. Love retirement; seek it often: it is 
profitable ; keep still and quiet in your minds, 
and clear of this new doctrine; listen not to it, 
any of you; for they that trust to what they 
call a purgatory will, I believe, find themselves 
woefully mistaken. 

The enemy is always busy, especially in 
meetings. I have found it so, when I have in 
some good degree labored to come at that which 
is good, but do not be discouraged ; sometimes 
after such seasons, [ have been broken in 
upon very unexpectedly. And my dear mother, 
endeavor all you can to make her life easy to 
her; you will have peace in it. She has been 
a good mother to us; it affords satisfaction to 
me in the reflection, that while I was able, I 
did what I could for her. 

“My dear sisters, you have tended me dili- 


gently, and [you] will have your reward. Now, 
but in a few words, I would say, as I expect I have 
a little while to stay, let what may be wanted for 
me be had in readiness, that there may be no 
hurry, I would be buried in a plain manner ; let 
there be nothing put upon me that I would not 
have worn when living; don’t be persuaded 
otherwise; let the coffin be of walnut; the 
handles not washed. Don’t grieve, my dear 
sisters, I would not grieve you too much. Re- 
member me often, but do not grieve for me.” 
Here my dear sister left off speaking, and 
lay for some time in great composure of mind, 
partaking (as I believe she had done at many 
other times) the sweet foretastes of that happi- 
ness, which she was going to enjoy in the ful- 
ness. 
BreuLtan CoarTeEs. 





Natural History, Science, &. 


Counting the Motes in the Sunbeam.—Count- 
ing the dancing motes in a bar of sunlight 
sounds like a hopeless task. Something more 
than this, however, has been achieved by mod- 
ern science, which is now able to count the par- 
ticles floating in any given portion of the atmos- 
phere and determine what proportion of these 
are dangerous germs and what are mere dust. 
Dr. Frankland’s curious experiments have shown 
us how to count the micro-organisms, and now 
John Aitken, of Falkirk, by a totally different 
method, has been enabled to take stock of the 
more harmless but less interesting dust motes. 
Thirty thousand such particles have been de- 
tected by him in the thousandth of a cubic inch 
of the air of a room. In the outside atmos- 
phere in dry weather the same measurement of 
air yielded 2119, whereas, after a heavy rainfall, 
the number was only 521. That this power of 
prying into atmospheric secrets will eventually 
yield very important results must be obvious to 
all. Among the most curious discoveries already 
made is the direct relation between dust parti- 
cles and fogs, mist and rain.—London Daily 
News. 


The Came?s Humps.—Structurally, of course, 
the humps are nothing—mere lumps of fat, col- 
lected under a convenient fold of the skin, and 
utterly unprovided for in the framework of the 
skeleton. When the animal is at its best and 
well fed, they are full and plump, standing up 
on its back firm and upright; but on a long 
journey they are gradually absorbed, to keep 
up the fires that work the heart and lungs, and 
in the caravan camels which arrive at the coast 
the skin hangs over—an empty bag—upon the 
creature’s flanks, bearing witness to the scarcity 
of external food during the course of his long, 
forced march from the interior. A starved, 
small camel in this state of health far more 
closely resembles a Peruvian llama than any 
one who has only seen the fine, well-kept beasts 
in European menageries or zoological gardens 
could readily imagine. 

But water is even scantier in the desert than 
food; and against want of water, therefore, the 
camel has had to provide himself, functionally 
at least, if not structurally, quite as much as 
against want of herbage. His stomach has ac- 
cordingly acquired the power of acting as an 
internal reservoir, and he can take in as much 
water at the Bahrs or Wadys, where he rests for 
awhile on his toilsome march, as will supply 

his needs for four or five days together. There 
are some differences in this respect, however, 
between the two chief varieties of the camel. 
The African kind is most abstemious, and best 


adapted to sandy deserts; the Bactrian, a pro- 
duct of more varied and better watered country 
is larger and stronger, but less patient of hun. 
ger and thirst, while at the same time it can 
manage to subsist and to make its way into 
somewhat rockier and more rugged country.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


Cruel Children.—In the gradual develop. 
ment there is always a sense of pleasure in the 
exercise of power, but this pleasure has to be 
subordinate to the good of society ; and this jg 
one of the first nesessary steps to successfiyl 
social growth. So the young boy who is, even 
among us, more frequently cruel than sympa- 
thetic, may go through a period of bullying, 
&c., to become a refined and sympathetic man, 
full of generous impulses. I say this is the ordi- 
nary method, but, as might be expected, some 
boys never become kindly, and some, instead, 
grow from cruel to brutal, and end as social 
pests. There are children who inflict torture 
on every kind of living thing. Thus I have 
known a child of tender years begin by pulling 
off the wings of flies, then proceed to bake frogs, 
and next take birds and bore out their eyes, and 
later still try to injure any child who might fall 
into his power. I do not know of any age at 
which this brutality may not develop, as I have 
seen brutes of this nature as young as four. In 
one such vice and cunning were extreme, that 
though many evil and cruel deeds were done 
the culprit was long undiscovered. Another 
most serious trait is that these morally insane 
children will make false accusations, and will 
even destroy their clothes and produce the ap- 
pearance of injury to support tales of assault 
and robbery.—Fortnightly Review. 


Shad in Utah Lake—On June 10th, a car 
of the United States Fish Commission arrived 
in Salt Lake, and during its stay of about 
twenty-four hours about 2,000,000 shad were 
hatched. A day or so later these were taken 
to Battle Creek Station, on the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western, and near that point deposited 
in Utah Lake. Yesterday A. M. Musser re 
ceived a letter: “I send you by to-day’s mail a 
shad caught in the Utah Lake, about fifteen 
miles from where you put them in last June. [ 
think it has made a very good growth, and I be- 
lieve they will be a success. We caught this 
one near the south end of the lake. I have 
heard of two others being caught on the west 
side of the lake, and another one where we 
caught this one.” The fish referred to was a 
trifle over six inches in length and well propor- 


tioned.—Salt Lake (Utah) Herald. 








Items. 


Birthright Membership.—An essay on this subject 
was read during the present winter before Friends’ 
Lyceum in Philadelphia, by John H. Dillingham. 

In this a clear distinction is drawn between being 
a society member, a privilege secured to the children 
of Friends by natural birth ; and being a member 
of the Church of Christ, which can only be attained 
by partaking of a spiritual birth, and so being ad- 
mitted into the flock of Christ’s companions. This 
distinction between society and church membership, 
the writer states, was more conspicuous in the early 
years of our religious Society than it isnow. “ There 
was then, and even within the memory of Friends 
now living, a distinction drawn between those mem- 
bers (presumably church members) who were ad- 
mitted or invited to sit in meetings for conducting 
the affairs of the Society ; and those supposed to be 
yet only society-members, who were not invited in. 
Now that al/ are admitted, it is not for the sake of 
confusing the distinction between the church and 
the world within our meetings for business, or to 
lose sight of the truth that ‘all are not Israel who. 
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are of Israel.’ When those who were of little re- 
jigious experience were admitted as spectators, it 
was in the hope of increasing their interest in the 
Society, and in the principles of Truth which it 
aims to represent. It was not for the sake of count- 
ing one’s vote as equal to another’s, or discerning 
the judgment of the Head of the Church, by ma- 
jorities.”” 

Among the advantages in being brought up from 
infancy as members, the Essay mentions that of 
“having our outward lives in youth shaped toa 
consistency with the principles of the church which 
it is hoped we will become true members of.” “Our 
parents feel that as the inheritance is ours, so ought 
we to be made meet for the inheritance.” As the 
result of this, it says,—‘‘ Unfaithful to their high 
trust, and careless of it, as many have been in the 
raring of their children; still our youth in general 
have been reared, I should like to believe, under 
more of a moral guardianship; under more of the 
restraints of. truth; under a closer inculcation of 
fundamental principles of right life, and under a 
finer balancing of motives and discerning of spirit ; 
under a more habitual reference to the searching 
wice of our Holy Head and witness for Truth in 
the heart,—just because the children were members 
and were expected to continue as members, than if 
the parents had no idea of any denomination they 
were educating them for.” 


Religious Labors in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
—In the meetings of the Committees appointed by 
the Yearly Meeting and the different Quarterly 
Meetings, various suggestions have been made, look- 
ing towards the holding of religious meetings for 
the spreading of Truth among those who are not 
members of the Society, in different localities to 
which the thoughts of individual members had been 
turned. Several of these have been set aside or 
postponed, either because it was thought the time 
had not fully come, or because there appeared a 
want of sufficient clearness as to the Divine requir- 
ing—under the conviction that no spiritual good 
could be effected without the help of the Lord, and 
that his guidance and direction must be waited for 
in such undertakings. 

Yet, since the last notice appeared in THE 
FRIEND, (of a meeting held in Philadelphia on the 
10th of First Month), nine such public meetings 
have been held in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware; besides three in Philadelphia, which 
were designed more especially as joiut opportuni- 
ties for worship for all the City Friends. A visi 
also has been completed by a sub-committee to the 
families composing Birmingham Monthly Meeting, 
Penna. 

In these varied engagements there has been ex- 
perienced such a measure of Divine help; and so 
much of solemn feeling has covered the minds of 
those present; as to give evidence that a blessing 
still rests on these efforts to promote the cause of 
the Redeemer. In several instances, the public ac- 
knowledgments and the private remarks of those 
for whose sake the meetings were held, showed that 
the labors among them were appreciated, and that 
they were partakers of the heavenly influences 
graciously dispensed on those occasions. 


“Sunday” Railroad Trains.—A few years ago a 
petition from locomotive engineers to one of the 
tailroad managers, asked for a cessation of trains on 
the First-day of the week. Among the reasons 
given, were the health of the men which was pre- 
maturely worn out by want of sufficient rest—the 
exclusion from church, family and social privileges 
which they were deprived of by not being able to 
enjoy that day of the week—the demoralizing in- 
fluence on their families of ignoring it as a day for 
religious observances —and the impossibility of 
doing their work with the same energy and success, 
when sufficient relaxation was not allowed. 


OO OO 


Guiretma Marta, wife of William Penn, 
when giving her children their last tender em- 
brace, lifted her eyes beaming with reverence 
and hope, and said, “ Lord, thou knowest I 


never asked grandeur for my children, but only 
Godliness.” 1693. 
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The Society of Friends has always believed 
that the First-day of the week is not the anti- 
type of the Jewish Sabbath ; and has discarded 
the idea that there is any inherent holiness in 
one day of the week more than another; yet, 
while avoiding any superstitious reverence, it has 
always encouraged its members to observe one 
day in the week as a day of rest from outward 
labor, and as a time — appropriate for 
the observance of public worship and for the 
cultivation of those spiritual desires which are 
apt to be dissipated in the pressure of business 
and outward engagements. Under the most 
favorable circumstances, it is not easy fully to 
live in accordance with our Saviour’s command, 
“Seek first the kingdom of Heaven and its 
righteousness.” The earnest Christian will find 
by experience the necessity of watching against 
the inroads of worldly-mindedness, and _ will be 
taught to guard against those things which turn 
the thoughts too much from heaven to earth ; 
and prevent his “ conversation being in heaven.” 

These thoughts have been suggested by some 
statements recently made respecting the great 
increase of what are called “Sunday news- 
papers,” their wide circulation in the commu- 
nity, and their effect in leavening their readers 
into a worldly spirit. We sincerely hope that 
few, if any, of the readers of THe Frrenp, in- 
dulge in the perusal of such papers; but as a 
saution to those who may be exposed to tempta- 
tion in this matter, we condense the following 
paragraph from an article on this subject which 


appeared in the Christian Advocate of First 
Month 17th. 


Prior to the Civil War there were very few 
such papers published in the United States, but 
laterly their number has astonishingly increased, 
till now they can be counted by hundreds. The 
regular issue on First-days of three of the lead- 
ing New York and three of the leading Phila- 


delphia J¥urmele amounts to more than half a 
million of copies. 


The atmosphere of these papers i» .~-oharged 
with the very essence of worldliness. When we 
take up the paper, “ we open the flood-gates of 
the world and inundate our being with doings 
and thinkings and feelings so far removed from 
godliness as earth is from the heavens. In rush 
the seas of yesterday’s wicked world, flecked 
with all sorts of checks and bits and patches 
of ‘evil human life, wave after wave accompa- 
nied by the debilitating breezes of frivolity and 
easy self-indulgence ; and if, after half an hour 
we command the tide to recede, what an ill- 
assorted mass of unholy odds and ends will be 
sure to have stranded on the borders of our con- 
sciousness! What man can preserve the fresh- 
ness and purity of his soul, when these waters 
rush in and flood its fields? 

“ As Christians, we teach that it is the day on 
which we are to empty our minds of the affairs 
of the world, and keep them fresh for commu- 
nion with God. But the news columns dis- 
tribute our attention among thousands of hetero- 
geneous facts and theories, which, though in jux- 
taposition, are not held together in the mind by 
any unifying principle. Is it any wonder that 
when our energies are thus dispersed into ato- 
mistic sparkles of thought, often unlawful 
thought, that our morning devotions are de- 
bauched because we cannot keep the merest 
trifles of news from ‘ running in our mind? 


“It is, however, the general tone of the Sun- 
day press that is most destructive to religion and 
sober morality. These papers are robbing us 
and our children of reverence and of earnest- 
ness. Notwithstanding their occasional gilding 
of weak piety, they are teaching us to trifle 
with what is noble, sacred and holy. Side by 
side with articles of the highest merit, there are 
always others that lower by playing, toying, 
joking, and these are the raciest articles, and are 
always read. We despise gossip, except in a 
newspaper. 

“The newspaper does not ask, ‘ What is ele- 
vating ?’ but ‘ What will please?’ As the hu- 
man heart is stained with sin, and human eyes 
are allured by what is forbidden ; as the fulfil- 
ment of law does not startle like its transgres- 
sion, the attractive newspaper does not present a 
wholesome picture of human life. Not the pure 
but the impure, not the sound but the diseased 
life, not a modest but a showy and immodest de- 
meanor, not a moral but an immoral culture in- 
sinuates itself into the bosoms of our families, 
and slowly stealing into our children’s conscious- 
ness, robs many a cheek of its virgin blush of 
shame. 

“The most innocent mind cannot habitually 
wade through foulness and emerge immaculate. 
To fill the mind with pictures of social and busi- 
ness scandals and unholy gossip, and with play- 
ful palliations of what is termed ‘the frailty of 
human nature,’ at least blunts the moral sense. 
Even the most intellectual are susceptible to mor- 
al taint. Sublimated voluptuousness deftly em- 
bodied in fine glittering phrase and clothed over 
with rhythmic dignity will yet creep forth 
into the soul and leave its mark there. Said a 
great secular editor, ‘1 have banished that pa- 
paper; I cannot associate with it without in- 
jury to myself.’ ” 


The article called “ Historical Review of the 
Society of Friends,” which is commenced in our 
present number, was prepared several years ago 
with the design of presenting to the readers of 
THe FRrenD such an account of the origin of 
the different bodies claiming the same name, as 
might in some measure remove the confusion of 
idea which exists respecting them. Circum- 
Conf having delayed its publication, the writer 


conciudea +~ inelnde in it some notices of mat- 
ters of historical intercou .2u “hich the Society 


of Friends has been connected during tue 1.2. 
sixty years. 


Since the preparation of the Moral Almanac 
for 1889, Northern District Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia, has altered the times of holding 
its meetings. They are now held at 10 o'clock in 
the mornings of First and Third-days; and at 
3 o'clock on the afternoons of First-days in 
Summer (beginning on the Ist of Fourth 
Month); and at 4 o’clock in Winter (begin- 
ning on the 1st of Tenth Month.) 


David Marshall, of Carthage, Rush Co., In- 
diana, sends a sample copy of a small pamphlet 
containing visions of Joseph Hoag and Daniel 
Barker, and a prediction of war to come, uttered 
many years ago by Stephen Grellet. Price, 5 
cents per copy, or 50 cents a dozen, post paid. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srares.—Last week the President trans- 
mitted to Congress an agreement with the Creek In- 
dians, of the Indian Territory, by which they ceded to 
the United States 2,669,754 acres of land held by them 
under treaty. The compensation fixed upon was $2,- 
280,857. Since the transmission of this agreement it 
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has come to the knowledge of the Secretary of the In- 
terior that an attorney of Washington has a contract 
with the Creeks, by which he is to receive for services 
in negotiating this sale, 10 per cent. of the purchase 
price agreed upon, which in this case would amount 
to over $228,000. The Secretary, believing that this 
fee was greatly in excess of the value of the services 
rendered, has refused to approve the contracts, and 
has obtained from the attorney a relinquishment of his 
claim under them. The attorney must now look to the 
Creeks for such compensation as they may voluntarily 
allow him. 

On the 14th instant, Senator Wilson, of Iowa, ad- 
dressed the Senate on a bill introduced by Senator 
Frye in Twelfth Mo. 1887, which reads: 

“The consent of Congress is hereby given that the 
laws of the several States relating to the sale of dis- 
tilled and fermented liquors within the limits of each 
State may apply to such liquors when they have been 
imported, in the same manner as when they have been 
manufactured in the United States.” 

Senator Wilson dwelt at considerable length on the 
beneficent effects of the anti-saloon law in Iowa, quot- 
ing the opinions of judges as to the remarkable reduc- 
tion of crime since the law had gone into operation. 
He quoted one of the judges as saying in regard to his 
judicial district : 

“In many of the counties the jail is almost an un- 
necessary building. In the last three counties visited 
there was not an occupant of the jail.”’ He spoke of 
the illiteracy of Iowa having been brought down to 
12-10 per cent. Iowa being thus placed (he said) “ at 
the head of the educational column not only of this 
country but of the world.” Such a State might hope- 
fully ask Congress to remove the judicial construction 
which alone stood as an obstruction in the way of the 
rightful exercise of her police powers, by which re- 
moval she could successfully suppress crime within 
her borders. 

No action was taken on the bill, which still remains 
on the calendar. 

The Oklahoma bill has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 148 to 102. The bill organizes 
this part of the Indian Territory into a separate Ter- 
ritory, and opens it up for white settlement. 

Senator Butler’s substitute for the Oklahoma bill 
authorizes the Government to treat with the Indian 
nations for the extinguishment of their titles to the 
lands included within the limits of the proposed Ter- 
ritory, preparatory to the organization of the Ter- 
ritory. 

On the 11th instant, the people of Nevada voted on 
a constitutional amendment giving the Legislature 

yower to establish lotteries in the State. The result 
is not definitely known as yet 

On the morning of the 18th instant, a few minutes 
before 5 o’clock, the main portion of the Park Central 
Hotel, in Hartford, Connecticut, fell. A number of 
persons were burned in the débris, which caught fire. 
The cause of the accident is not known, but it ie 
thought to have been the result of a boiler explosion, 
as windows in surrounding bwildings were shattered, 
and a portion of the wall of the Earl House was broken. 
At last accounts 19 dead and 10 injured persons had 
been taken from the ruins of the building. 

The number of deaths in this city last week were 
reported to have been 417—203 males and 214 females 
—an increase of 9 over last week, and a decrease of 31 
from the number reported one yearago. Of the whole 
number 37 died of consumption ; 37 of pneumonia ; 26 
of diseases of the heart ; 21 of typhoid fever; 21 of old 
age; 21 of inflammation of the brain; 18 of convulsions; 

15 of Bright’s disease; 15 of croup; 12 of cancer; 11 
of apoplexy ; 10 of debility and 7 of uremia. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 44’s, reg., 108; coupon, 109}; 
4’s, 129; currency 6’s, 120 a 131. 

Cotton.—Spinners bought sparingly on a basis of 103 
cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Feed.— Winter bran, choice and fancy, $16.75 a $17; 
do., fair to prime, $16 a $16.50 ; spring bran, $15 a $16. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 

2.75 a $3.25; do., do., extras, $3.25 a $3.75 ; No. 2 
winter family, $3.85 a $4.25; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.70 a $4.85; Pennsylvania roller process, $5 a $5.40; 
Ohio, clear, $4.80 a $5.10; do., straight, $5.10 a $5.40; 
Indiana, clear, $4.80 a $5.10; do., straight, $5.10 a 
$5.40; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.80 a 
$5.10; do. do., straight, $5.10 a $5.40; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.50 a $6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.50 
a $5.00; do., straight, $5.25 a $6.00; do., patent, $6.40 
a $7.00. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 98 a 98} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 404 a 40} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 334 a 34 cts. 

















































































dium, 44 a 43 cts.; common, 3} a 4} cts.; culls, 3 a 3} 


O'Kelly, member of Parliament for North Roscom- 


THE FRIEND. 


Beef cattle-—Extra, 4} a 4} cts.; good, 4 a 4} cts.; 
medium, 35 a 3} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts. 
Sheep.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} cls.; me- 
» > 4 +8 ’ 


cts. Lambs, 4 a 7} cts. 
Hogs.— Westerns, 6} a7 cts.; State, 6 a 6} cts. 
Foreicn.—In Donegal, on the 12th instant, James 













mon, was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for 
inciting tenants to adopt the plan of campaign. O’ Kel- 
ly entered an appeal. 

On the 16th instant, in the Spanish Congress, Prime 
Minister Sagasta created a sensation by a speech in 
which he proposed a large reduction of the army esti- 
mates, in order to permit reduction of taxation without 
reversing the Liberal party’s free trade policy. 

He declared that the time had arrived when Spain 
must devote her whole attention to economical matters 
in preference to military and naval affairs, and that 
for a nation that harbored no warlike designs arma- 
ments were not needed. The speech is considered a 
good stroke of policy. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, on the 14th 
instant, when the guestion of the revision of the Con- 
stitution came up, Count De Douville Maillefeu moved 
that the debate on the subject be adjourned. Notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Government, the motion 
was adopted by a vote of 307 to 218. 

Premier Floquet thereupon announced that the 
Ministry would immediately resign. 

Immediately after P. Floquet’s announcement in 
the Chamber of Deputies, all the members of the 
Ministry sent their resignations to President Carnot. 

It is stated in Berlin, that the German Government 
is willing to effect a settlement of the Samoan question 
upon the basis of the United States Government’s pro- 
posal at the Washington conference, namely, the estab- 
lishment of a joint American, German and English 
control over the Samoan’s government through the 
consuls of the three countries at Apia. 

The question as to whether children shall receive 
religious instructions in the schools of Milan, was re- 
cently taken, and out of 27,000 votes 25,000 were in 
the affirmative. 

The Russian Government has granted a concession 
for a period of eighty-one years to a company which 
proposes to join the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. 
The company has a capital of 85,000,000 franes. The 
Grand Duke of Leuchtenberg is chairman. A famine 
prevails in the interior of Russia. ‘The distress is 
greatest in Orenburg. 

The Chilian Government is to undertake the build- 
ing of about 2,500 miles of railroad next autumn. A 
corps of American Engineers are to superintend the 
surveying and the construction of the road. The rail- 
way lines will extend from coast cities to the interior, 
where the silver mines are located. 

A large number of laborers have been discharged 
from the Panama Canal Works. The majority have 
gone to the West Indies, Costa Rica and Chili. A 
limited amount of work continues to be done on all 
sections of the canal, and total suspension is not ex- 
pected until the middle of Third Month. 

Immense harbor improvements are to be undertaken 
by the city of Montreal, Canada. The outlay is $4,- 
000,000. Four miles of wharfage and a still-water 
basin of six square miles are to be built, and the street 
running along the river-front is to be widened from 35 
to.100 feet. These improvements, along with the uni- 
form deepening to 27 feet of the river channel from 
Montreal to the Gulf, will add greatly to the commer- 
cial importance of the city. 

Further advices from Shanghai by the China steam- 
er, which has arrived at San Francisco, state that the 
famine in Annui and Kiangsu is worse. In one province 
300 families are starving, and altogether several mil- 
lions are suffering from famine caused by drought. 

Dr. Norman Kerr, an eminent physician of Eng- 
land, believing the statement of temperance people 
that 60,000 people died annually from the effects of 
strong drink to be extravagant, began as early as 1870 
a personal inquiry in connection with several medical 
men and experts, expecting to quickly disprove the 
figures. According to their deductions the latest esti- 
mates of deaths of adults annually caused through in- 
temperance are, in Great Britian, 120,000; in France, 
142,000; in the United States, 80,000, or nearly a 
half-million each year in three countries aggregating 
a population of 112,000,000. 






















































































































Bucks QuARTERLY MEETING. — Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting will be held on the 28th of Second Month at 
Fallsingion instead of at Buckingham, as heretofore. 

GrorGe M. Comrort, Clerk. 


Month 30th. 


delphia. 


to attend our meetings. 


an unex pectec 


York. 


at Norwich. 


year 1867. 


————————————————————————— 
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NOTICES. 


Westtown CoMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION.—A stated 
meeting of the Committee on Instruction will be held 
in Philadelphia on Seventh-day, the 
Month, at 10 A. mM. 
GeorGeE M. Comrort, Clerk. 

















rd of Second 


WantTEpD—A woman to teach the inmates of the 


Howard Institution (numbering from 12 to 14) to read, 
The object is to enable them to read the Bible. She 
should be interested in their spiritual welfare. 
compensation $3 a week. 
hours a day (First-day excepted.) 


The 


The time required, two 


Apply to Desorau C. LeEps, Germantown, or 


Mary Morais, Overbrook, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoon. — A 
teacher of Mathematics will be wanted in the girls’ 
department, at the opening of the next session, Fourth 
Application may be made to 


ELIZABETH ALLEN, 


3216 North 16th St., Phila., 
Ann EvizABeTH CoMFORT, 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., 


or Resecca Evans, 


P. O. Box 129, Moorestown, N. J. 








Divine unction attended them. 


competent 





A 
Drep, at the residence of her brother-in-law, Amos 
Evens, Marlton, N. J., on the 12th of First Month, 
1889, ANN KaIGHn, in the 74th year of her age, a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
While deeply concerned for the welfare of 
our religious Society, she was for many years unable 
Her last sickness was of but 
few month’s duration, during which time she said but 
little of her spiritual exercises; and though called in 
| moment, we have the comforting hope 

she is now joined to loved ones gone before. 
, at her residence in West Grove, 21st of First 
Month, 1889, Stipyey PAssmorg, relict of the late 
Geo. S. Passmore, in her 96th year, a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Chester Co., Pa. 
the language is applicable, “Thou shalt come to thy 
grave in a full age, like a shock of corn cometh in in 
his season.” 
, at Norwich, Ontario, Canada, on the 22nd of 
First Month, 1889, Lypra P.Srover, in the 71st year 
of her age, a member and minister of Norwich Month- 
ly Meeting. She was born the 6th day of Third Month, 
1818, a few miles from Rome, in the State of New 
Her parents’ names were William and Avis 
Flakes, who were concerned to train up their children 
in the fear of the Lord, and in conformity with prin- 
ciples of the religious Society of Friends. At different 
times she spoke of her thankfulness for the religious 
care of her parents; and more especially for early Di- 
vine visitations to her soul; on one special occasion, 
she clearly saw the position she must occupy, particu- 
larly in the matter of dress, with the solemn admoni- 
tion, “See that thou make all things according to the 
pattern showed thee in the Mount.” 
to make straight steps with her feet; and profoundly 
considered her motives, so that her decisions were ma- 
tured before she expressed them. In the Tenth Month, 
1861, she was united in marriage with Jesse Stover, of 
Norwich, and the remnant of her days her home was 
About the time of her marriage she 
came forth in the line of the ministry, and was re 
corded a minister by Norwich Monthy Meeting in the 
Her public testimonies were generally 
brief, with well chosen and directed words, and the 
She travelled abroad 
frequently in the service of the Truth; her labors were 
to the satisfaction of those visited, and to the peace of 


To her 


She endeavored 


her own mind. She suffered for some time from pul 
monary and heart disease. The last few days her suf 
ferings were very severe, which she bore with Christian 
patience and fortitude. The last day she was ap 
parently easy, for which she expressed thankfulness, 
and said she saw nothing in her way, but that her 
hopes were bright for a happy inheritance hereafter. 


It is believed that in the prospect of death she set her 
house in order in every sense of the word. 

, First Month 30th, 1889, at the residence of 
her son, in Washington, D.C., Exizanetn R., widow 
of John P. Balderston, late of Cecil County, Maryland, 
in the 87th year of her age, a beloved member and 
elder of New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Chester Co., Pa. She bore her illness with quiet sub- 
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mission to the Divine will, saying, “I can do nothing to that | 


of myself, but the everlasting arm is supporting m 
Leaving the comforting belief that through great 
mercy she has been permitted to enter through the 


pearl gates into everlasting rest. 
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